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Watch your Local Plan 


THIS IS a call to action addressed to 
all who are alive to the social and 
economic importance of town and 
country planning. 

1951 is a crucial year for planning. 
Tremendous powers for bettering 
living conditions in this country and 
advancing its productiveness were 
given to local authorities and the new 
ministry by the Acts of 1947. Since 
then planning staffs have been at 
work on the first plans outlining the 
future town and country pattern, and 
preparing proposals for the character 
of all further development and re- 
development. These development 
plans are now beginning to appear. 
By the middle of this year they are due 
in every planning area. 

No one should expect these plans 
to be inspired Tables of the Law 
brought down from Sinai. They will 
be propositions for the public to con- 
sider. They will be accompanied by 
factual maps and information that 
will contain much of the material 
needed to consider the future of our 
towns and rural areas; and that 
material, collected and presented for 
the first time, will be a public asset 





of unexampled importance. But the 
merits of the suggested policies, 
based on the assembled facts, will 
vary from area to area. 

These plans will be, in essence, 
drafts, laid on the table for public 
debate. They will raise issues of the 


‘ greatest possible human and business 


importance: those, for example, of 
the ultimate size and population of 
each town and village, of the density 
of housing to be adopted in new build- 
ing and rebuilding, of the placing of 
factories and business premises, of 
the areas of farmland and green belts 
to be safeguarded, of the lines of new 
roads, of the amount of space for 
parks and playing fields. Every one 
of these things will affect seriously, for 
good or ill, the future life and work of 
citizens and of their children and 
children’s children. 

All too few citizens have thus far 
taken an active interest in these 
momentous questions. Now is the 
chance for many more to do so, with 
a real sense that they can influence 
the pattern and standards. 

Individual initiative, leadership, 
and unofficial organization are always 
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needed in the process of democratic 
discussion and influence. There are 
already in the field groups putting 
pressure on the planning authorities 
on behalf of various classes of land 
users. The farmers, quite naturally, 
seek to defend their farms from hous- 
ing, industry, and aerodromes. The 
industrialists, quite naturally, oppose 
excessive restrictions on their choice 
of sites. Commercial builders, quite 
naturally, fight for more freedom for 
their operations. Established users, 
quite naturaily, put their case against 
changes in zoning. Architects, quite 
naturally, argue for more conscious- 
ness of visual design in plans. All 
these are not merely natural but 
useful pressures, since all these inter- 
ests have to be allowed for in a good 
plan. 

But what is missing in most places 
at present—and it is a serious danger 
—is the local group taking a wide 
view of all these conflicting claims, 
and resolved to see that the social 
aspects of planning, the living and 
working conditions of the ordinary 
person, receive their due share of 
attention along with the rest. Because 
this point of view is missing from the 
public debate there is a marked 
tendency for the space standards in 
planning—particularly the standards 
for housing and residential areas— 
to be cut down. Farmers press for 
tighter urban planning; some archi- 
tects would like it for professional 
reasons; indeed, none of the vocal 
land-using interests mind it. But 
space-cutting to the degree now re- 
commended by the Ministry (under 
sectional pressures) will be gravely 
injurious to the interests of the home- 
loving ordinary man. And because 
his support of planning is ultimately 
its main political dynamic, planning 
may easily lose much of the power the 
law at present gives it. 

And if planning falls from its 
present strong administrative posi- 
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tion, we shall be back at the “‘free for 
all’ chaos of land-use, with its spread 
of suburbs and lengthening journeys 
to work, its economic inefficiency, its 
aesthetic degeneration, its indiffer- 
ence to land quality. 

Planning can be saved, plans made 
popular and satisfactory, and a 
reasonable balance of urban and 
rural land-use ensured, by the emerg- 
ence all over the country of local 
planning groups, led by people who 
will study the problems as a whole, 
and make known locally their impact 
on the ordinary person’s way of life 
as well as on specialized interests. 

The 1951 publication of surveys 
and outline plans is the opportunity 
for the beginning of a real planning 
movement, and for the creation of a 
popular interest that will both estab- 
lish planning firmly in the national 
system, and ensure that it meets the 
desires of the whole community. 

We invite each of our readers to 
consider whether he or she can take 
some part in the formation of a local 
planning group for this purpose. The 
public interest will be ready to be 
aroused with the issue of the 1951 
plans. Initiatives are required to call 
local meetings, open press discus- 
sions, and set going the democratic 
procedure. Someone in each area has 
to press the button. 


First Garden City 


The report of the Annual General 
Meeting of First Garden City Limited 
shows the continued health of the 
Letchworth venture despite the 
nationalization of the biggest money 
earners for the company, the elec- 
tricity and gas undertakings. 

Not enough publicity is given 
these days to the first Garden City. 
We hope that visitors to Britain this 
year will put Letchworth on their 
list, as well as Welwyn, for they will be 
repaid a hundredfold for the few 


extra miles in the train. 
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PLANNING PROBLEMS IN THE 


WEST RIDING 


The writer states that to ensure a prosperous and progressive indus- 


trial structure, new industries must be steered to, and not away 


from, the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


HE WEST RIDING of Yorkshire 

is one of the largest counties in 
England and, within its admini- 
strative county and eleven county 


boroughs, contains a population of 


about 33 million people on about 
2,750 square miles. 

It may be because of its compara- 
tive size or perhaps it is a natural trait 
of the people, but, whatever the 
reason, the Yorkshire people have a 


tremendous and instinctive pride of 


race. This is perhaps typically illus- 
trated in the fact that, whilst in other 


by ARTHUR BATES 


counties “residential” qualification 
and other devices permit “foreigners” 
to play cricket for the county of their 
adoption, in Yorkshire native birth is 
essential for a place in the county 
team. 

These then are the people for whom 
we are planning and, I think, the 
most, indeed the only, important ele- 
ment in any plan. We have moved on 
from the days of the ‘‘Master Plan” 
at any rate so far as complex indus- 
trial counties are concerned. Most of 
us now realize that nearly all develop- 


A typical textile town in the West Riding 
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ment arises from the direct will of the 
people, either individually or collec- 
tively through their local government 
bodies, rather than from nationally 
sponsored schemes. In many places, 
grandiose plans involving new towns, 
new industries, and gigantic expendi- 
ture of public funds simply will not 
work. They certainly will not be 
accepted in the West Riding, where 
the people tend to apply a business- 
man’s appraisal to such schemes, 
requiring the most ample proof not 
only of their desirability but of their 
necessity. 

A plan for the Riding must, there- 
fore, be a simple one based upon clear 
and fundamental principles, and 
affording a framework within which 
the individual industry and energy of 
the citizen may be best applied. 

In assessing the planning problems 
to which an answer must be attempt- 
ed, the first consideration in a county 
such as this must be that of ensuring 
a prosperous and progressive indus- 
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trial structure. The four great indus- 
tries of the Riding are textiles, coal- 
mining, steel, and agriculture, and it 
is probably in coal-mining that the 
greatest problems arise. 


The Working Population 


Although it is estimated that over 
the next twenty years the population 
of the Riding will increase by more 
than 200,000 people, rising from just 
over 3} million to 3? million, the age 
structure of the population will be 
very different from that which obtains 
to-day. Unless trends alter greatly, 
the number of young adults will de- 
crease by more than 100,000 and the 
number of old people will rise from 
about 367,000 to about 570,000, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. 

The working population will re- 
main about the same with perhaps a 
tendency to decline, but the average 
age of the workers will be much 
higher and there will probably be 
more people employed in service 
industries. 

Clearly then, if our assumptions 
are correct, we must accept an eco- 
nomy with considerably fewer pro- 
ducers in the basic industries, and a 
considerably increased average work- 
ing age amongst those on whom the 
industrial structure rests. There will 
also be a great many more non- 
producers dependent upon the exer- 
tions of the workers. 


The Coal Mining Problem 


The Yorkshire Coalfield is the 
largest in the British Isles and pro- 
duces about 150,000 tons of coal each 
working day. The pits are very large 
and quite a number produce 3,000 
tons a day. The ‘Plan for Coal” 
envisages a substantial rise in the 
future output of the coalfield. Never- 
theless, the mining manpower con- 
tinues to decline, and, even with the 
help of increased mechanization, 
until this trend can be reversed, the 
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optimistic paper plans are worse than 
useless. 

There are a number of basic reasons 
for this decline in mining manpower. 
The first and most fundamental one 
is that although the mining areas of 
the Riding have, generally speaking, 
a much higher birth-rate than death- 
rate, the actual total population in 
most mining villages rises only very 
slowly, and when due allowance has 
been made for the increase in the 
numbers of old people, it can be seen 
that numerically the actual working 
population is rising very little, if at 
all, but is ofa higher average age. The 
loss, and it is a considerable one, is 
accounted for by the steady stream of 
young people migrating out of the 
mining areas. 

It is natural that under existing 
conditions these young folk, who are 
the very life-blood of the mining 
villages, should leave their homes. 
The fuller education now afforded 
them has not only fitted them for a 
wider industrial field but ithasopened 
their eyes to the full horror of the 
physical character of many of the 
villages. The immense dirt stacks, 200 
feet high and perhaps 1,000 feet long 
belching forth fumes and fire day and 
night, the unmade roads, the house 
coal tipped into the gutter to be 
dragged into the home in a tin bath 
or bucket, the shocking slum dwell- 
ings—all these are still quite usual in 
the West Riding mining villages. 

Again, despite repeated repre- 
sentations by the county council, the 
government still steer new industry to 
other areas. It is accepted that the 
social need in the Development Areas 
may be great; nevertheless, until ac- 
tive steps are taken to bring wider 
industrial opportunities into the min- 
ing towns and villages of Yorkshire, 
the young people who are the parents 
of the potential miners of to-morrow 
will continue to leave their native 
county, and the mining population 
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The textile trade urgently needs more 
female labour 


both actual and potential will con- 
tinue to fall at an ever-increasing rate. 

The problem will not be solved 
easily or quickly, but only by keeping 
the young men and women in their 
home towns and thus rooting in the 
mining area the stock to work in the 
pits can the esseniial basis for a solu- 
tion be provided. This requires both 
decent surroundings and a reasonable 
variety of industrial opportunity. 
Both these basic requirements are 
lacking and actually our own York- 
shire industries, seeking opportunity 
for expansion, are still being “‘steer- 
ed’, by the offer of advantageous 
financial terms and ready-built fac- 
tories, to leave the county. 

There is a potential female labour 
reserve of at least 10,000 in the mining 
areas, and a further 10,000 travel 
daily—some as far as thirty miles each 
day—to the great textile mills of 
Huddersfield and Bradford and cloth- 
ing factories of Leeds. The 10,000 
potential reserve could provide the 
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labour nucleus of a new industrial 
revolution in South Yorkshire which 
would go far towards reversing the 
present steady—and avoidable—drift 
from the mines. The present policy of 
drawing off the life-blood of the West 
Riding to give transfusion to dying 
patients elsewhere is a major factor in 
the present coal crisis. 


Agricultural Communities in the West 
Riding 

About a million acres of the West 
Riding are actively farmed, the 
greater part being either good or med- 
ium quality land. The county has, in 
the past, in common with other agri- 
cultural areas, felt the disastrous 
effects of the drift from the land, al- 
though this tendency has been more 
marked in the higher and poorer 
lands in the west. 

Undoubtedly a major factor con- 


Unmade roads like this are quite usual in the mining villages 
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tributing to this recession has been the 
comparative lack not only of piped 
water and mains electricity, but also 
facilities for higher education. The 
county council have tackled this pro- 
blem by active encouragement, by 
grant aid, of the provision of water 
and sewerage facilities by district 
councils in rural areas, and by the 
getting out and gradual implementa- 
tion of an educational plan based 
upon nodal villages with adequate 
transport facilities provided, whereby 
secondary modern and grammar 
school education is available to all 
who qualify for it. These villages are 
to be the centres for community activi- 
ties, and it is intended that they will 
ultimately be equipped with health 
centres. 

By these means and, perhaps most 
important of all, by active co-opera- 
tion between the planning authorities 
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Slum dwellings are situated almost on top of the pithead 


and the Yorkshire Electricity Board, 
in the spread of the supply network— 
which brings with it the opportunity, 
in the larger centres, of a wider choice 
of employment for the farm workers’ 
dependants—it is hoped to so unite 
the charm and beauty of rural York- 
shire with urban convenience that 
eventually a prosperous and growing 
agricultural community will inhabit 
the rural towns and villages. 


The Textile Trade 


The growing and urgent need in 
the textile trade is for more female 
labour. There is no easy answer here. 
The West Riding textile towns have 
grown up the hard way under the 
stress of intense industrial growth and 
there are inevitably many things to be 
done before living conditions likely to 
attract new labour can be provided. 

If the output of the mills is to be 


maintained and increased, every en- 
couragement must be given towards 
the provision of more new houses of 
a type conveniently sited and con- 
structionally suited to the needs of a 
community where a proportion of 
married women have, by long tra- 
dition, worked in the mills. 

These then are some of the major 
planning problems in this great in- 
dustrial county. Upon vigorous and 
successful action a great deal depends, 
not only for the people of Yorkshire, 
but for the whole of England. I do not 
believe that Yorkshire men and wo- 
men will fail in their responsibilities 
but, without delay, there must be a 
reversal of the industrial policy which 
is sapping at the foundations of the 
mighty industrial structure which has 
been built up in the West Riding over 
the past century, and upon which 
this country now so greatly depends, 
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THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE 


To secure a clean atmosphere everywhere is an integral part of 


town and country planning. The writer describes what 1s now being 


done to abolish smoke. 


dense fog descended on the small 
industrial town of Donora, Penn- 
sylvania, and remained, held in by 
surrounding hills, for four days. 
Smoke, sulphur acid gases and other 
pollution, trapped in the fog, became 
steadily more concentrated. In that 
“‘smog’’, as the Americans call it, 
twenty people died and nearly one- 
half the population of 14,000 were 
made ill. ‘The elderly, and those with 
cardiac and pulmonary weaknesses 
were naturally the worst sufferers. 
The country was shocked by this event 
and an intensive Federal investigation 
into its causes and nature was quickly 
begun. Its important report has been 
followed by a new and active realiza- 
tion of the dangers always inherent in 
a polluted atmosphere. 
No such spectacular episode has 
occurred in this country, and the com- 


I NOVEMBER 1948, an unusually 


Smoke is a sign of unburned fuel 


by ARNOLD MARSH 


mon rise in deaths after a smoke fog 
in our larger cities is so familiar that 
it provokes the concern of only a few. 
Fewer still appreciate the fall in the 
general level of good health due to the 
normal, everyday condition of our 
town air and the serious loss of sun- 
light it causes. The Registrar-General, 
however, told the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population that in his view this was 
one of the four main reasons for the 
excess of urban over rural death rates. 

The movement for smoke preven- 
tion is still based primarily on the 
health factor, and in a short article 
such as this it is impossible to discuss 
the other costly consequences—the 
blighting of amenities, the damage 
and loss to property of all kinds, the 
burden on agriculture even far from 
the sources of the smoke, the dangers 
to flying, and—very forcibly to-day— 
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Domestic smoke 


the fact that smoke is simply a sign of 


unburned fuel. It is ironic that much 
more than the few million tons of coal 
of which we are so desperately short, 
went up our chimneys last year as, 
and with, smoke. 


Fuel Efficiency 

The growing impetus towards 
smoke prevention is, in fact, due more 
to the need for fuel efficiency than to 
any other cause to-day, and there is 
a heartening growth of understanding 
of the essential fact that when we are 
getting the maximum of value from 
our coal resources we shall have got 
rid of the evil of smoke. 

Very briefly, and therefore rough- 
ly, to do this means burning raw 
bituminous coal only in those efficient 
industrial operations where it can be 
burned completely. For all other pur- 
poses, including domestic use, it 
means using only the smokeless de- 
rivatives of coal—gas, electricity, and 
the solid smokeless fuels. In the 


F. Huntly Woodcock 


national interest, we must adopt a 
policy of burning smokeless fuels in 
the most efficient appliances. 

There is no simple panacea to solve 
the whole complex problem, and pro- 
gress depends on the steady applica- 
tion of technical knowledge and sound 
administrative control. The job of 
abolishing smoke and grit from exist- 
ing plant is proceeding with the help 
of education in fuel technology and 
the limited control given through the 
Public Health “nuisance” legislation, 
which in practice covers only black 
smoke. The law has hitherto been 
restricted to action against smoke 
after it has been emitted, with no 
control whatsoever over the condi- 
tions that may result in smoke. In 
other parts of the world, notably the 
U.S.A., the logical course is taken of 
requiring the plans of all new fuel- 
burning plant to be ‘‘vetted’’ before 
construction to ensure that the plant 
can be operated without smoke or 
other_nuisance. 





Stoke-on-Trent in summer 


This “prior approval” 
which is analogous to the prior ap- 
proval of building plans, is accepted 
by industry in the U.S.A. Here, how- 
ever, many industrialists are critical, 
probably because it is regarded as still 


system, 


another interference with business 
freedom. Prior approval of a kind has 
nevertheless been included in a num- 
ber of recent local Acts obtained by 
municipal authorities. In some other 
cities it is being operated on an advi- 
sory basis, and in other cases similar 
control is being exercised by making 
smokelessness a condition for the 
building of premises under the Town 
and Country Planning Act. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the prior 
approval principle does not stipulate 
what must be done, but only vetoes 
undesirable proposals. To the limited 
extent to which it exists so far, it 
seems to be working with complete 
success. 
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E. J. D. Warrillow, ARPS, FRSA 
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New Towns 

While it is important that all new 
industrial fuel-burning plant should 
be smokeless it is obviously of special 
importance to ensure that the new 
towns and all new industrial estates 
should be planned to this end. This, 
it is satisfactory to know, is fully ap- 
preciated by the New Towns Develop- 
ment Corporations, as Mr C. A. C. 
Turner, Chief Executive, Crawley 
Development Corporation, told the 
National Smoke Abatement Society 
in a paper at a recent conference. 
(Proceedings Margate Conference. NSAS, 


1950.) 


Solid Fuel Appliances 

The prior approval of individual 
domestic installations is not necessary, 
and here the line of progress, in addi- 
tion to making use of gas and elec- 
tricity to the maximum economic ex- 
tent, is to equip all new houses with 
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National Smoke Abatement Society 


Stoke-on-Trent in winter 


the modern efficient solid fuel appli- 
ances that are now freely available. 
There exists an approved list of such 
appliances that have been fully tested, 
and local authorities are required to 
specify appliances from this list in all 
houses qualifying for subsidy. So far, 
unfortunately, this control does not 
extend to privately built houses. When 
it is realized that these modern appli- 
ances have thermal efficiencies of up 
to 60 per cent (for closable stoves) 
compared with the 15 or 20 per cent 
of the now obsolete stool-bottom 
grate, the importance of this reform 
to the national fuel situation is 
obvious. 

For existing houses the problem is 
to replace the present wasteful appli- 
ances with the new. The Simon Com- 
mittee report on “Domestic Fuel 
Policy” urged that this should be done 
with the help of subsidies, and the 


focusing of public attention on the 
fuel problem this winter has re- 
directed attention to the possibilities 
of this admittedly vast operation. 

Even ifthe new appliances continue 
to burn coal they require so much less 
than do the older types that smoke is 
considerably reduced. They work 
better, however, on smokeless fuels. 
To abolish all domestic smoke— 
which is responsible for as much harm 
as that from industry—needs far more 
smokeless fuel than is at present avail- 
able. The increased production need- 
ed can come only gradually over a 
period of years, just as, indeed, the 
replacement of the old appliances 
must take years. 


Smokeless Zones 

These two factors have an import- 
ant bearing on the proposals to 
achieve freedom from smoke by set- 
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ting up smokeless zones. These are 
areas, industrial, commercial or do- 
mestic, in which all smoke is pro- 
hibited. A number of towns and cities 
have obtained powers to establish 
smokeless zones, and initial zones in 
Manchester, Coventry, Rochdale and 
Salford are likely to be declared with- 
in the next year or two. The principle 
is flexible in its application, and what 
is envisaged is a beginning with rela- 
tively small zones that can be ex- 
panded, until, finally, the separate 
zones merge to form smokeless cities 
and regions. 

Space does not permit a discussion 
on many other aspects of smoke pre- 
vention—questions such as district 
heating, railway smoke, the special 
cases of the giant new electricity 


Hall’s Almshouses, 


The siting of street furniture is a 
cause of many headaches for sensitive 
and conscientious officials. For good 
or evil, not one person in fifty takes 
notice, but perhaps one in a hundred 
cares, and one in a hundred thousand 
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generating stations, cement works, 
collieriesand theirspoilbanks. Enough 
has been said, perhaps, to indicate 
how often smoke prevention and 
physical planning meet. The publi- 
cations of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society (a list of which can be 
obtained from the Society) will pro- 
vide a basis for those who would like a 
more complete picture of the work 
that is being done. To secure a clean 
atmosphere everywhere is an integral 
part of town and country planning in 
its broadest sense, for without it even 
the finest of towns and the fairest 
countryside is spoiled. The smoke 
clouds of Britain have been well 
described as our aerial slums, and like 
all slums they breed squalor and 
disease. 


Bradford-on-A von 


will write an acid criticism for publi- 
cation. This attractive example of 
“Wrennaisance”’ building is not im- 
proved by the RAC sign- But a sign 
was needed: where should it have 
been ? J.D. U. W. 
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The Future of New Towns 

The new rearmament programme 
will inevitably lead to some cuts in the 
civil building programme. This was 
made clear by the Prime Minister 
when he announced the defence pro- 
gramme in the House of Commons. It 
is now important to ensure that those 
cuts which have to be made should 
be those which will create the least 
permanent damage. A cut in the new 
towns programme, for instance, will 
be a major disaster. For one thing 
the London new towns are an impor- 
tant contribution to the housing prob- 
lems of the whole region, and are 
becoming more important as their 
building of houses is stepped up. The 
London County Council will be run- 
ning out of available building land in 
a short while and, by the time this 
happens, the new towns will represent 
the major building effort in the region. 
Second, any decision to abandon a 
policy of decentralization at this 
stage, when this country is threatened 
with the prospect of an atomic war 
would be madness. Obviously it is 
now the time to redouble efforts to 
disperse the crammed populations of 
great cities. 


The Housing Effort 

There is a far greater danger to be 
found in a gradual slowing down of 
building as a result of material and 
labour shortages. 

In the whole country there are 
169,000 houses under construction. 
In addition there are about 150,000 
houses for which tenders have been 
invited. On top of this there are 
another 150,000 allocated amongst 
the various local authorities. In total, 


these represent more than a two 
years’ programme and any cuts 
decided upon at Cabinet level would 
not become apparent for a long time 
to come. With the uncertainty of the 
international situation which makes 
it impossible to forecast two weeks 
ahead let alone two years, it would be 
defeatism to decide on any figure 
lower than the 200,000 houses a year 
to which Sir Stafford Cripps in his 
last Budget said the rest of the capital 
investment programme would have 
to conform. 

The problem of labour and material 
remains nevertheless. There is a 
grave danger that building labour 
will be attracted into rearmament 
industries. Continuous work in the 
dry and warm is preferable to the 
uncertainty of the wet and wind- 
swept building site. Therefore, Mr 
Richard Stokes and his Ministry of 
Works will need all the help of the 
building trade unions to maintain 
the labour force. In dealing with 
the problem of raw materials Mr 
Stokes will again have a difficult 
task and he must see that houses are 
not held up by shortages of one kind 
or another—especially metal fittings, 
which are bound to be difficult to 
procure as time goes on. The Board 
of Trade responsible for timber and 
the Ministry of Supply who deal with 
piping amongst other things will also 
have an important part to play. 


“We Must Know Somethin’.” 

(1) Knowledge is power. (2) Re- 
search is a means of adding to know- 
ledge. (3) Therefore, the more re- 
search the more power. A fallacious 
deduction, of which Mr Bertrand 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the propxietors of Punch 


The results of Circular No. 99? 


Russell’s disproof by logical analysis 
would not be as long as his proof that 
four means the same thing as three 
plus one. As Mrs Hermione Hichens 
said on the Barlow Royal Com- 
mission in 1938, concerning research 
as an excuse for indecision: “‘Surely, 
Mr Chairman, we know something 
already!” 

These reflections arise from a 
glance we were permitted at a re- 
search report on the economic history 
of Welwyn Garden City circulated by 
the ministry to the New Towns 
Corporations. We gasped at its con- 
clusion that the only lesson to be 
learned from Welwyn is that the 
“contemporary” new towns should 
not repeat Welwyn’s failure to record 
its experience. Thinking of the 
records in this journal, in the Council 
and Company minutes, in the local 





press, in the studies of expert visitors, 
and in the books and memoranda of 
Chambers, Reiss, Purdom, Osborn, 
Eccles, and the Reith Committee, we 
have to fall back for a summary of our 
emotion on the words of another great 
London philosopher: “‘Caw suffering 
snakes!” 


Information and Know-How 

We really must arrange for some 
common-sense’ discussion of the re- 
spective places of experience and 
research in this whole field of town 
building, housing, and planning. The 
men who do things and make things, 
like Old Man River, must know 
something, as Mrs Hichens discerned. 
Welwyn, after all, was built, and did 
achieve a remarkable degree of 
economic balance and _stability— 
though the research report seems to 
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regard this admitted fact as an acci- 
dent. To ask those who took part in 
the enterprise how they did it would 
have been a shorter cut to knowledge, 
and much cheaper, than this sort of 
research. If expense were no object, 
there would be some value in the ex- 
haustive amassing of facts and figures, 
provided it were done in consulta- 
tion with men who took part in the 
enterprise, and interpreted by them 
or by men of similar practical experi- 
ence. But in recent years academic 
students have collected far more 
figures than could be used if anybody 
were disposed to use them. Thousands 
of folios of them gather dust on 
shelves. Yet still the know-how gained 
by builders, housing managers, es- 
tate agents, and administrators, of 
whose living knowledge these figures 
are only a colourless reflection, is 
treated as of less account than the 
external impressions of the research 
groups. 

Research, well directed, can be a 
great tool for practical men. But if 
our town building and _ land-use 
planning is to be anything more than 
a series of costly unrelated experi- 
ments, we must somehow bring to- 
gether experience and scientific an- 
alysis in our working memoranda and 
manuals. 


The East End 

Mr Robert Sinclair’s new book 
East London (Robert Hale, 15s.) is a 
winner. Published in the County 
Books series it is no flat guide-book. It 
is East London brought to life. As 
the pages turn, the reader can smell 
the salty wharves or the dirty 
factories. As Mr Sinclair wends his 
way down the street the reader can 
hear the cries of the playing children, 
the rumbling carts, and the factory 
hooters. East London, with all its 
problems and passions, its social 
isolation and parochial prejudices, is 
paraded through the book which 
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represents immense historical re- 
search allied to searching sympathy, 
not the sympathy of patronage, but 
of comradeship. 

Indeed the only criticism I can 
find of Mr Sinclair’s book is that his 
historical researches rather over- 
whelmed me at the beginning, so 
many were the different facts as- 
sembled in page after page, over 
400 in all. In this field Mr Sinclair 
is the cataloguer par excellence. But 
when he leaves the past and comes to 
the present he really comes into his 
own. ; 

Mr Sinclair’s analysis of social 
problems is penetrating. His remarks 
about the church missions will hurt 
because they are true. What he calls 
“the real tragedy of the dismasted 
churches that ride like hulks in the 
fairway of East London” is summed 
up when he says that men have nearly 
always gone to take soup and the 
Gospel to an inferior. He describes 
how the soup has been swallowed, 
the hymn book clasped, and the giver 
hated. Mr Sinclair maintains that 
until men and women of East London 
itself offer themselves as ministers of 
their various communions, replacing 
the university clergy, “the shabby 
churches will continue to look like 
the Residency of Lucknow” and he 
adds sharply “for much the same 
reason’”’. 

Well illustrated and _ produced, 
Mr Sinclair’s book has a moral for 
town planners which they should 
remember. In these days when there 
is much talk of national parks and 
arguments about Carlton House 
Terrace, it is vital to recall the real 
roots of the British planning move- 
ment which are in East London and 
other crowded cities. It was to build 
better living and working conditions 
that was the driving force from the 
beginning. The author of Metropolitan 
Man has shown only too clearly how 
little has been the progress to date. 
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DISCIPLINE IN CIVIC DESIGN 


An extract from a paper read before the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, September 1950. 
by SIR PATRICK ABERGROMBIE 


architectural profession was a- 

mong the keenest supporters of 
the introduction of statutory town 
and country planning: the great 
RIBA Exhibition and Conference of 
1910 was the outward sign of this 
belief. 

Since then it appears to be the 
official view in the profession that 
civic design is to be kept out of 
legislative control, which may apply 
to everything else. “Hands off archi- 
tecture.”’ It is not certain, however, 
whether it is proposed to abolish the 
Royal Fine Art Commission or 
merely to modify the Act. The recent 
dispensation for agricultural build- 
ings from siting and external appear- 
ance suggests that a general “‘free- 
dom”’ might be possible under a sub- 
sequent General Development Order. 


I MuST never be forgotten that the 


Architects’ Reactions 


There are several reasons for this 
vocational allergy: represented by 
different types of architect: 

1. The artist in his ivory tower who 
seeks only seclusion and who does 
not read newspapers. 

. The prima donna who must domi- 
nate the stage and refuses to share 
a dressing-room. 

. The unconscious anarchist who 
rejects all co-operation and has 
no social sense. 

. The dogmatist who asserts that 
discipline cannot create great 
art, and so will have none of it. 

. The architect who genuinely 
fears the obstruction of imagina- 
tive design and is prepared to 
deluge the country with rubbish, 


lest one possible genius be re- 
jected or annoyed. 

6. The business man who fears 
rejection as a loss of prestige or 
offence to his client. 

. The aesthete who declares that he 
prefers occasional outrages as 
they lend an element of surprise 
to the scene. 

. The architect who confuses good 
manners (as taught by Trystan 
Edwards) with gentility. 

. The architect who thinks that 
any sort of discipline or even col- 
laboration will produce what the 
French call “‘Pompier’’. 

. The architect who will not realize 
that you can escape from bad 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
music but you cannot avoid 
villainous building. 

. The architect who resembles the 
three-toed sloth or the Prince de 
Ligne’s scientist, as described by 
his valet. 

. The optimist who thinks so long 
as you employ a qualified archi- 
tect you are safe. 

There are probably many more 
rebels or grumblers against discipline 
but these twelve types will serve to 
show the difficulties of those who are 
attempting to administer the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


Varying Methods 


But, of course, there are others who 
are less allergic; for example, groups 
of architects, carefully chosen, whose 
outlook is similar. The team which is 
creating the Lansbury Neighbour- 
hood is working together; here disci- 
pline has become co-operation. I 
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Kingsway, London 


suppose there are no rogue architects 
among them. Will there be surprises 
or will harmony degenerate into 
gentility? 

At Plymouth another experiment 
is being tried out, with a liaison 
architect who is intentionally younger 
than the individual architect-man- 
darins who are carrying out the 
several buildings: younger, but highly 
experienced in the type of building. 
Here a firm hand has occasionally to 
be used; especially when rogues are 
unaware of their roguery. 

There are again the _ good- 
humoured architects who are pre- 
pared to co-operate with their neigh- 
bours and to fall in with whatever 
system is in use (to be described later) ; 
this by no means shows them to be 
lacking in convictions, but that they 
realize that some individuality (often 
required by the client) may be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of “‘fitness to site and 


Fox Photos 


environment. Of course”, says Saar- 
inen, “‘such control should be a 
priort, the leading desire of every 
architect’s own ambition, but in- 
asmuch as this is not always the case, 
a comprehensive control method is 
indispensable.” Architectural disci- 
pline has sometimes been described 
as the “dead hand”: but there is also 
the “‘living fist’’. 


Degrees of Discipline 


It is necessary next to consider 
some of the different degrees of disci- 
pline lying between the extremes of 
totalitarian contro! and perfect free- 
dom. But first it must be remembered 
that outside this shy aesthetic sphere, 
there are other compelling forces 
which greatly affect the appearance 
of buildings, at the centre especially, 
and from which the most sensitive 
architects cannot escape: zoning for 
use and bulk (including heights and 
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daylighting control). ‘These master- 
ful factors in discipline which govern 
the plans and general appearance of 
the buildings are fully dealt with in 
the Ministry’s Manual on The Re- 
development of Central Areas. 

The treatment of the external 
appearance still remains to be dealt 
with, however much the height and 
mass are subject to zoning. The 
Manual is optimistic, suggesting that 
the developer should be given con- 
siderable ‘“‘freedom of decision con- 
cerning the block form and height 
of their buildings. On the other hand, 
it is highly desirable that the com- 
position and general effect of a street 
should possess both balance and a 
reasonable measure of continuity and 
cohesion. A wisely exercised control 
of external appearance should enable 
both these objectives to be secured 
with the least possible restraint of 
developers’ freedom in matters of 
design”. Professor Reilly, in the 
paper he read at the 1910 Conference, 
had some equally wise remarks of a 
similar tendency: he stressed the 
importance of a “‘wiser and stronger 
control, not so much of design, for 
that is a shy thing, apt to wither under 
official restraints, but of such general 
things as bulk and colour, which 
more than anything else affect the 
massing and composition’’. 

Let us then try to classify these 
“official restraints” in a descending 
order of severity. 

A. Complete control: one man’s 
design imposed by a ground land- 
lord, as in Bedford Square, Blooms- 
bury, or voluntarily adopted as for 
the Royal Crescent, Bath. Ferensway 
(Hull) and the Headrow (Leeds) are 
two modern attempts (the Headrow 
has been exploded). 

B. A sketch plan or model pre- 
pared by an architect as a general 
indication, to ‘‘show buildings in 
block form and provide for such a 
variety of buildings as is thought to 
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meet developers’ needs’ (Manual). 
As individual buildings are sub- 
mitted they are discussed, but not 
coerced, in terms of the sketch treat- 
ment. New Street at Haifa was carried 
out on this method. Regent Street 
(not the Quadrant, which is an ex- 
ample of A) was to be based upon a 
competition design, but this was 
abandoned: there are faint traces of 
its influences. Kingsway is more co- 
herent, through having the same 
architect on several buildings. Ply- 
mouth is approximately following 
this method. 

C. Individual buildings, submitted 
separately for scrutiny, without any 
coherent scheme and allowing zoning 
variations for different “‘specialized 
buildings’. The decision in each case 
may be a “fair one’’ but the result, 
as in St James’s Square, is not always 
happy. The rebuilding of the City 
of London appears to be proceeding 
on these lines. Informal co-operation 
between architects of neighbouring 
buildings can do much under this 
method, e.g. Exeter. 

D. Freedom: ‘“‘damn braces, bless 
relaxes’. ‘The results may be seen in 
any town and vary between charm 
and chaos: nattering and bellowing. 

E. Hells: not exactly free, but 
specially designated for the damned. 
Dante and Milton would both find 
them more inspiring of great poetry 
than the pure totalitarian heaven. No 
gentility here, but plenty of surprise: 
the rogue architect has found his 
gallery, and the advertising barker 
his pitch. Dante, it will be remem- 
bered, put a pope in his Inferno. 

These alternatives are not sug- 
gested for absolute adoption: they 
might be used concurrently, in a 
sort of increasing looseness from the 
centre of the city outwards. As the 
Manual well expresses it: “the most 
suitable kind and degree of control 
must necessarily vary according to 
the character of the street and 
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neighbourhood”’. But the site for the 
local hell will require especially 
careful selection. 

Princes Street, Edinburgh, might 
well be selected as a test case, as to 
which the first four of the above cate- 
gories might be applied. There is, 
however, no place here for a local 
hell: a milder form of infernal treat- 
ment might be its preservation intact 
as it exists to-day. 

Discipline ranges from the com- 
plete rigour of an imposed design: 
tight control of development to pro- 
duce a formal, but not uniform, 
effect: a looser regard for general 
street or square composition: in- 
formal collaboration between neigh- 
bours: complete freedom, relying on 
intuitive sensing: to absolute un- 
bridled licence. 


Methods of Application 

If it is conceded that some disci- 
pline should be exercised in varying 
degrees; and if there is power in the 


Princes Street, Edinburgh 


jectives to be secured . . 


12! 


1947 Act to do so, as seems now, then 
some machinery must be devised. 
The Minister has been shy of issuing 
a memorandum: the Manual is a 
master-work of pious hopes: “it 
should be possible to reach a fair 
decision in each case”—‘“‘A_ wisely 
exercised control of external appear- 
ance should enable both these ob- 
.’ “in most 
cases a solution acceptable to both 
parties is likely to be reached.’—- 
“It is necessary, first, that each build- 
ing should be designed by a com- 
petent architect.” ; 

There are two phases in the ad- 
ministration of this delicate task: 
1. The means of communicating to 
intending developers the aesthetic 
views of the planning authority; 2. 
the direction of appeal, in case of dis- 
agreement. Though there is no like- 
lihood of varying the normal practice 
of this country, according to which 
the final decision is in the hands of 
the plain man (e.g. a jury in a court 
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of law), control should only be 
exercisable by law if adequate 
artistic advice is given. The Act gives 
no indication of this essential: it 
could presumably be included in 
regulations. 

1. The machinery for advice, so that 
there should be conformity to the 
degree of discipline decided upon, 
may lean either to democratic or 
dictatorial methods. It may be 
worked by: 

(a) The planning officer: if he is 
strong minded he may become 
the (advisory) dictator to the 
planning authority. Much will 
depend upon his judgment. He 
may, however, be too easy- 
going, or stylistically preju- 
diced. 

(») An outside architect specially 
appointed: he will have his 
terms of reference and he may 
be more easily replaced, as his 
job is strictly ad hoc. 

‘c) A panel set up under the joint 

scheme originated and ap- 
proved by the RIBA, CPRE, 
and IOB. This is the most 
democratic method and its pro- 
cedure has recently been re- 
vised. It was originally devised 
for use in country districts but 
might well be adapted for 
urban use. 
It is most desirable that con- 
sultation between developer 
and adviser takes place at an 
early sketch plan stage: it is the 
alteration or rejection of fin- 
ished working drawings that 
causes so much irritation. 


(a) Appeals against the decision of 
the planning authority (acting 


it is presumed on artistic 
advice) under the 1932 Act 


had to be either to a court of 


summary jurisdiction (a wholly 
unsuitable body), or to a 
special tribunal set up under 
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the scheme, the architect mem- 
ber of which was appointed 
by the RIBA. The decisions of 
the court or tribunal were final 
and there was no claim to com- 
pensation, even though the 
approved design cost the de- 
veloper more money. 


) Appeals under the 1947 Act 
lie normally with the Minister. 
This has the disadvantage that 
the architectural advice ten- 
dered to the Minister is anony- 
mous and that it is not certain 
whether the Minister acts upon 
this advice. The Minister may 
set up a tribunal. The position 
with regard to compensation 
under the 1947 Act is much 
weaker than under the 1932 
Act. 

) The Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission acts as a sort of ad- 
visory court of appeal to which 
the Minister might submit 
cases of first-class importance. 
The commission alSo advises 
the government departments 
when they are giving grants 
for building to local authori- 
ties and other public bodies. It 
also on occasion calls for de- 
signs, e.g. Coventry Cathedral, 
and through the weight of its 
views may cause fundamental 
revision. It has been used for 
small objects, especially those 
entailing frequent repetition 
such as street furnishings. 


Working of Machinery 

The devising of machinery itseli 
for guidance, collaboration, controi, 
appeal, and possible rejection should 
not be beyond the skill of the Ministry 
acting upon these possible alterna- 
tive methods. 

But how it is to work, what prin- 
ciples to be laid down, is by no means 
so easy. Except under the totalitarian 
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Royal Crescent, Bath 


scheme of a single designer (the 
Rue de Rivoli) there should be no 
petty-minded interference with in- 
dividualistic expression. The word 
“guidance” is perhaps as suspect as 
“control”: it is not of course expected 
that the hand of the architect should 
be “‘guided”’ by some appointed per- 
son or Official, as though he were a 
child learning to write. As the Manual 
well expresses it: ‘‘the aim of the con- 


trol of the external appearance of 


buildings by the planning authority is 
to secure... areasonable balance and 
harmony in the lay-out, general form, 
and colour of the buildings as a 
whole.” Even the word “harmony” 
might be considered too dogmatic: | 
should prefer the words “‘satisfactory 
treatment”’. 

It is to be determined how much is 
due to aesthetic and social environ- 
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ment: or to put the matter more con- 
cretely, in the words of the Manual: 
“The central question involved is the 
contribution which an individual de- 
veloper should be asked to make to 
the appearance of the street [sic] as 
a whole.” The anarchist will stiffly 
say, none; that is simple, final and 
sterile. On the other hand to deter- 
mine the degree of co-operation is not 
as easy as the Manual seems to think. 


Three Steps 

The first practical step is a survey 
of existing conditions: (i) in areas 
where the normal process of piece- 
meal redevelopment is taking place; 
(ii) in areas of war damage, where 
wholesale rebuilding is to take place; 
(ili) in new areas where development 
is proposed. With such a survey it 
should be possible to decide what 
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degree of discipline is to be imposed. 
A good deal of the trouble over 
Mecklenburgh Square might have 
been avoided if the Foundling Group 
had been scheduled either under 
Discipline A or B. The whole of 
London, including the City, should 
be zoned for discipline in archi- 
tectural treatment, including the 
provision of several suitably placed 
local hells, like Piccadilly Circus: 
which might be described as a Neon 
Hell superimposed on a Blomfield 
Heaven. 

The second step is not quite so 
easy: it is to determine what is the 
extent of “adequate” artistic advice 
and how it can best be administered. 
This is the work of the Ministry. 

The third step concerns the last 
words of the Manual on external 
appearance: ‘Finally . . . control of 
external appearance by the planning 
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authority is complementary to, and 
can never be substitute for, the em- 
ployment of competent architects by 
individual developers.” It is indeed 
the hardest task of all to decide who 
is a competent architect. 

In spite of the difficulties with 
which the subject appears to bristle, I 
nevertheless proclaim my faith in the 
possibility of some system being de- 
vised for guidance, collaboration and, 
when necessary, rejection. And I 
would appeal to the architectural 
profession to drop allergy, anarchism, 
and Adam-Smith and to revive the 
glorious position which they held in 
1910, when they were real pioneers; 
to produce a workable solution of this 
peculiarly architectural aspect of 
environment and not to neglect the 
general contributions which archi- 
tects can make to the whole practice 
of town and country planning. 
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Legal Notes 




















Replying to a recent Parliamentary 
question from Lord Meston, the Lord 
Chancellor announced that develop- 
ment charges paid in respect of opera- 
tions subsequently freed from liability 
to charge by the T&CP (Develop- 
ment Charge Exemptions) Regula- 
tions, 1950, would not be repaid. 
Although this answer may give rise 
to disappointment in some quarters, it 
is difficult to see what other answer 
could reasonably have been given. If 
development charge were to be repaid 
on the ground suggested, it would be 
necessary to repay charges in respect 
of operations and uses subsequently 
freed by the T&CP (Use Classes) 
Order, 1950, which was not men- 
tioned by Lord Meston. Again, it may 
happen that at some time in the future 
the relaxations made by these two 
orders will be withdrawn, and then 
questions of retrospective liability 
might arise, if charges were repaid 
now. Finally, some people may have 
acquired their land at existing use 
value on the grounds of liability to 
development charge. 


Mineral Charges 

When the Central Land Board 
published their practice notes on 
development charges early in 1949, 
they indicated that a supplementary 
note on the assessment of development 
charges for minerals would be issued 
later on. It now appears that there 
are to be two supplementary notes. 
The note on “dormant” minerals has 
now been published, and that on 
“near ripe”’ minerals is expected soon. 
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Near ripe minerals are those in which 
an undertaker had an interest, or was 
under binding contract to acquire an 
interest, on 1 July 1948. Dormant 
minerals are ail other minerals. 

An especially valuable feature of 
the note is the appendix on the divid- 
ing line between the winning and 
working of minerals and their pro- 
cessing. The immediate relevance of 
this distinction is that development 
charge for the winning and working 
of minerals is inclusive of the right to 
erect buildings, etc., for that purpose; 
the charge for erecting buildings, etc., 
for processing is calculated separ- 
ately. This also arises in connection 
with claims on the £300 million fund. 


Near Ripe Troubles 

There is, of course, a near ripe 
scheme for builders as well as mineral 
undertakers. The building scheme 
was announced nearly two years ago, 
and the Public Accounts Committee 
have recently drawn attention to the 
lack of any legislative sanction for it; 
they “regard as undesirable the con- 
tinuation over a long period of a 
procedure which has no statutory 
authority”. There is still no indica- 
tion as to when legislation on the 
subject will be introduced. 


L.39 Again 

The Scottish Court of Appeal has 
reversed the decision in Robertson v. 
Central Land Board that Form L.39 
was illegal. The form issued by the 
Board stated that the amount of 
development value lost in the case 
concerned was not enough to qualify 
for a paymentoutof the £300,000,000; 
the claimant being given sixty days 
to produce figures contesting this. 
The Appeal Court’s decision means 
that the Board can now resume its 
practice of cutting off claims with- 
out giving a determination of the 
actual amount of development value 
lost. A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PLANNING FOR PLAY 


Observation of the inadequate provision of playing space on an 


LCC out-county estate leads the writer to advocate a new approach 


to housing layout. 


that, in 1951, lack of playing 

space could ever become a serious 
problem on a new housing estate with 
a gross area of nearly 600 acres, being 
built by the LCC in open country in 
Kent. The estate—St Paul’s Cray—is 
bounded on one side by noble park- 
land, with commons and woods on 
another; there are over sixty acres 
of woodland in the centre, and a re- 
creation ground and four large school 
sites are shown on the plans. Yet the 
problem of playing space appears to 
defy solution. 


I MIGHT seem fantastic to suggest 


The street is still the playground 


by L. E. WHITE 
Basic Deficiencies 

From the official plans, with their 
variegated greens denoting public 
open space of seventy-four acres and 
school sites of sixty-five acres, pro- 
vision would appear to be generous. 
But when we compare these seventy- 
four acres with the recommendation 
of the New Towns Committee, which 
suggested ten acres per thousand of 
the population as a minimum (excluding 
school sites), we see that provision is 
less than half that recommended as a 
minimum, for 16,000 people should 
have had 160 acres. The difficulties 
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are aggravated by a combination of 
factors which, though not apparent 
from the plans, might have been 
obvious to those responsible for the 
layout. 

In the first place, the only recrea- 
tion ground—a mere eight acres, is 
in a remote sector cut off from the 
great majority of the estate by the 
almost impassable railway line. Even 
this small recreation ground is not 
yet in use; instead there are traffic 
signs in the neighbouring roads 
warning motorists of the presence of 
children in the roads! Secondly, the 
“noble parkland” is very private and 
out of bounds! The commons too 
are being rendered less accessible by 
badly planned boundaries and by 
fencing. The sixty-four acres of wood 
in the centre of the estate should pro- 
vide an excellent preserve for chil- 
dren. So far, however, this has not 
proved popular with the children or 
their parents, perhaps because it is so 
dense that small children are apt to 
get lost. In any case it cannot provide 
for ball games and other forms of 
organized activity. This might have 
been provided by the four large 
school sites totalling a further sixty- 
four acres. But the Kent County 
Council Education Committee has 
made it clear that these will be avail- 
able only for school children in school 
hours in term time. ‘They point out 
too that the four sites may have to 
accommodate a total of eleven 
schools (counting infant and junior as 
separate schools). But what of the 
long summer evenings, the intermin- 
able holidays, the clamant needs of 
the great population of adolescents, 
let alone the recreational needs of the 
adults ? It may seem scarcely credible 
that the biggest housing authority 
in this country can plan an estate for 
16,000 people without a single cricket 
or football pitch for general use, with- 
out a tennis court, bowling green, or 
putting green. 
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Paper Planning 

The Kent Education Committee 
claim that even these large sites are 
acres short of Ministry of Education 
standards and that children will 
have to go away elsewhere for school 
games! Here are children who have 
been brought from congested areas 
where playing space has always been 
inadequate—and still they have in- 
sufficient facilities. Who is to blame 
in this strange case of the missing 
acres ? The LCC who built the estate, 
or the Kent Education Committee 
which so jealously guards its fields? 
Each may blame the other—but it 
will be the children who will suffer. 
That children in city areas should 
play in the streets may be a regret- 
table necessity ; that they should do so 
on a new estate in the open country 
is evidence that the plans have gone 
astray. Nor is it likely that the plan- 
ners will become aware that children 
still play cricket, football, and other 
games in the street to their own 
danger and to the annoyance of 
residents, for municipal planners 
show a strange reluctance to live on 
estates of their creation. Hence the 
imperative need for a representative 
bodysuch as a community association, 
alive to the issues of neighbourhood 
planning and vigorous in its action to 
see that paper plans conform to 
actual human needs. 


Missing Acres 

In seeking an answer to this 
apparently insoluble problem we 
must ask ourselves why, with open 
low-density planning at less than ten 
houses to the acre, we still cannot pro- 
vide for recreational needs. A tour 
round the estate will reveal the 
mystery of those missing acres. ‘They 
are the price of the superb landscap- 
ing effects—the wide grass verges and 
sloping banks, the open spacious 
cerners, the shrubberies, the lawns 
between the blocks of houses. Aes- 
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thetically they are splendid—but they 
are a denial of certain inalienable 
rights. Costly to prepare and to 
maintain, their beauty can only be 
preserved by repressive official action 
or by continued parental and com- 
munity vigilance—neither of these 
latter, notable features of new es- 
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The layout of St Paul’s Cray Estate 
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tates! Without these, the ornamental 
green or shrubbery all too often be- 
comes an unsightly mess. We need 
beauty, but beauty should go hand in 
hand with utility. 

An example of this prodigality is 
seen on St Paul’s Wood Hill, a main 
road running right through the 
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Landscaping at St Paul’s Wood Hill 


estate. It is indeed a noble piece of 
landscape planning. The road sweeps 
up the hill in a broad and splendid 
curve to the high ground of Petts 
Wood and St Paul’s Wood Common. 
From this vantage point the view 
ranges over the spacious countryside 
to the North Downs. It was hardly 
surprising that the landscape plan- 
ners should seek to do justice to so 
fair a prospect, and accordingly they 
allowed for a road of ample pro- 
portions. The carriageway of 27 ft 
is flanked by lawns of an average 
width of 20 ft. With the addition of 
pavements and front gardens the 
total distance across the road between 
houses is in many parts as much as 
180 ft. The verges have just been 
turfed and now the children play 
on them—within a few feet of a great 
highway! Here surely is the ultimate 
negation of functional planning— 
the orientation of what was bound to 
become a play area, towards a 
through traffic route. The total area 
of the grass verges along this road 
alone amounts to approximately six 
acres—enough to provide for several 
small play areas. 

Observation of new housing es- 


tates leads to the conclusion that we 
must encourage a more functional 
use of those missing acres. By all 
means let us have all the open space 
we can, but let us use it with intelli- 
gence, variety, and imagination. 
Some of it might be devoted to putt- 
ing greens, bowling greens, tennis 
courts, as well as to the greatest need 
of all—small intimate play corners 
near at hand, for the little children— 
little more than a sandpit is needed. 
All these suggest themselves as alter- 
natives to the non-functional green, 
“banjo”’, or cul-de-sac, usually with- 
out even a seat where mothers or old 
people can rest. But children are wiser 
than the planners and wherever the 
builders leave a heap of sand there 
will the children gather. 

Such suggestions may lead us to 
reconsider traditional housing layout. 
It is my conviction that the con- 
ventional street frustrates efforts at 
neighbourliness; the grouping of 
houses round a common green or 
garden common, somewhat after the 
Reilly pattern, might help to bring 
people together, although my own 
view is that mere grouping round a 
common green might only increase 
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self-consciousness and even the prying 
attitude so often characteristic of the 
small ‘‘in-turned” group. It would be 
happier if the grouping could be 
around some functional unit of com- 
munity life—the tennis court, the 
putting green, or the play corner just 
described. Complementary to these 
facilities there might well be some 
simple tenants’ common room. The 
grouping of houses round greens and 
play areas, in the new town of Aycliffe 
in Durham, illustrates the practic- 
ability of such schemes. 


Layout for Community 


Since we are dealing in revolution- 
ary ideas in housing, we might as well 
go the whole way and turn the houses 
right round—an idea which has been 
tried out at Radburn in the USA. The 
kitchen, garage, and bathroom face 
on to the street, which is only a narrow 
service road for car access. The living 
rooms face on to a private garden (the 
back garden of a conventional house) 
which in turn gives access to a large 
garden/common—an enclosed _hol- 
low rectangle between the houses 
which could accommodate some of 
the facilities we have been consider- 
ing. Footpath access around and 
across this garden/common pro- 
vides safe pedestrian paths to various 
parts of the neighbourhood—to school 
and to shops without recourse to the 
danger of roads—a plan for living in 
spite of the motor car! 

If we must have a proportion of 
high density flats, this form of layout 
has the additional advantage of 
grouping them together with low 
density houses round a common open 
space. An interesting layout of this 
kind has been suggested for the new 
town of Stevenage. The houses and 
flats are disposed around a large open 
space in the grounds of an cld manor. 
The house, with its gardens and pools, 
would be retained as a community 
centre or club, whilst the grounds 
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contain junior, infant, and nursery 
schools, cricket and football pitches, 
and tennis courts. Compared with 
the typical post-war housing estate 
with its conventional street pattern, 
inadequate or unsuitable playing 
space, and community spirit sym- 
bolized by an empty site, this kind of 
unit should be a place of lively com- 
munity activity because it is an 
organic grouping. Community here 
is not something extraneous which 
has to be laboriously cultivated; it 
should arise spontaneously, a natural 
flowering from the everyday activities 
which this form of layout would en- 
courage. Here the young may disport 
themselves and their elders relax, 
whilst the old, watching the stream 
of life go by, need never feel lonely. 

No reference has been made to the 
need for indoor recreational space, 
although this is just as urgent. The 
present problem of providing com- 
munity buildings is well known. 
It is, therefore, all the more im- 
perative that the provision of out- 
door recreation, which is to some 
extent independent of the building 
programme, should be tackled with 
energy and imagination. 


The Solution 


There is an even more important 
moral to this tale of the missing acres. 
The LCC may claim that this prob- 
lem arises, in the case of the estate we 
have been considering, from the need 
to accommodate the estate to the 
limitations of the site. But the answer 
is surely that the estate should have 
been planned for a smaller popula- 
tion than 16,000. An even better 
answer is that the estate should not 
have been built there at all, in the 
region of London’s diminishing Green 
Belt, but that this development 
should have been part of the urgently- 
needed programme of dispersal to the 
new towns and reception towns of 
the London Region. 
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THE PROBLEM OF REFUSE DISPOSAL 


This article examines various methods for dealing with household 
refuse and emphasizes the extent of the problem in the London Area. 


HE FACT that waste material 
must be disposed of is a matter 
which materially affects every 
member of the community. This may 
be thought a bold statement but, on 
consideration, nobody will deny that 
he himself contributes in some degree 
to the total amount of refuse to be col- 
lected and disposed of. That very 
few people appreciate the difficulties 
involved in the disposal of this refuse 
is, however, hardly likely to be dis- 
puted. 

It is known to all of us that the 
dustbin forms a necessary adjunct to 
every dwelling, that we, as house- 
holders, fill these bins, and that they 
are periodically emptied and the con- 
tents carted away. Thereafter the 
subject becomes a mystery which 
most people are happy to leave alone. 


Greater London 


It is not intended in this article to 
go into the question of collection, with 
its attendant difficulties, but to ex- 
amine the methods used for the dis- 
posal of the refuse. First, let us look at 
the size of the problem. In 1939 the 
population of Greater London was 
over 10 million persons, of whom 


4 million resided in the County of 


London. These figures can be used to 
give an approximate estimate of the 
total amount of refuse to be disposed 
of. Although figures show that the 
amount of refuse collected varies 
from district to district and that there 
is a greater tonnage in the winter 
months than in the summer, it has 
been found that, on an average, a 
little over one cubic yard is produced 
by every person per year. ‘This means 


by L. CG. GALE 


that the authorities responsible are 
faced every year with the task of dis- 
posing of 10 million cubic yards of 
refuse, weighing on an average 24 
million tons. Much of this huge 





Fox Photos 
Kitchen waste is emptied into the dustbin 


mass is incombustible and it has been 
found during recent years that house- 
hold refuse has generally increased in 
bulk for the same weight and has be- 
come less combustible. It is improb- 
able therefore that, while the popula- 
tion of Greater London remains at 
its present size, the volume of refuse 
will diminish; it is more likely to 
increase, 
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Incineration 

Let us follow the refuse on its way 
from collecting vehicle to disposal 
point. The two usual methods of dis- 
posal, at present used in the area, are 
incineration and controlled tipping. 
In addition, a comparatively small 
proportion is used in connection with 
the manufacture of stock bricks. 
Statistics show that a little over 10 
per cent of the household refuse pro- 
duced in the County of London is dis- 
posed of by incineration. No complete 
figures could be obtained for the sur- 
rounding area of Greater London, but 
the percentage of incineration for this 
area is rather higher than in the 
County of London. At first sight it 
would seem that the easier method of 
disposal would be by incineration; all 
things considered, if one wants to get 
rid of anything, the simplest way is 
surely to burn it. There are, however, 


Dustbins are emptied once a week 
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disadvantages in the use of destruc- 
tors. In the first place they are costly, 
both in construction and mainten- 
ance. As has already been stated, 
much refuse is incombustible and 
therefore there is no such thing as 
total incineration; in fact, after burn- 
ing there is left a residue, varying be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of the 
original tonnage, which itself has to 
be disposed of. The siting of destruc- 
tors in urban areas is not easy, if 
proper safeguards for the amenities 
of surrounding buildings are to be 
maintained; in the more closely 
built-up areas this is well-nigh im- 
possible. 


Tipping 

About 80 per cent of the household 
refuse of the Greater London Area is 
disposed of by tipping. This means 
that each year space must be found 


Val Doone 
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London refuse is taken down the Thames by barge 


for 8 million cubic yards which, if a 
depth of fifteen feet is taken as an 
average, require 330 acres of land. It 
is true that, over a period of between 
fifteen and twenty years, refuse 
tipped will consolidate to about 50 to 
60 per cent of its original bulk and 
that therefore land once tipped can be 
tipped again without an ultimate in- 
crease in height. The reader will, 
however, appreciate from these ap- 
proximate figures that a relatively 
large area is required. 

Local acts govern and control the 
tipping of refuse in a number of areas; 
the Essex County Council Act, 1933, 
lays down, amongst others, the 
following conditions for compliance 
by authorities tipping in the county: 

(i) The deposit shall be made in 

horizontal or inclined layers. 
(ii) No horizontal layer shall exceed 
six feet in depth, 


Fox Photos 


(iii) No inclined layer shall exceed 
ten feet in height, measured ver- 
tically, or six feet in thickness. 

(iv) Each layer containing organic 
refuse shall be covered on all sur- 
faces with earth or other suitable 
incombustible material to a 
depth of at least two feet, or 
nine inches where each layer 
does not consist of organic re- 
fuse. 

(v) Not more than 500 square yards 
may be left uncovered at any 
one time, and then only for a 
maximum period of forty-eight 
hours. 

(vi) No layer to raise the surface 
above stipulated heights. 

(vii) No layer to be deposited in water. 

Other conditions are imposed for 

the prevention of nuisance. 

It will be realized that tipping is 
only likely to be permitted by the 
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various local planning authorities 
in places where (a) it is remote from 
human habitation, (b) where the agri- 
cultural value of the land is low, and 
(c) where the land can be improved 
by tipping. All these characteristics 
must apply to a selected site before 
there is any possibility that refuse will 
be welcomed. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
only space at present available is 
on worked out surface mineral exca- 
vations and on low-lying land. With 
regard to the first, these can be di- 
vided into two groups—wet and dry 
pits. There would appear to be no 
great difficulty in the filling of dry 
pits. When, however, we come to wet 
pits, the obstacles would seem to be 
insurmountable, as no health auth- 
ority will at present permit their use 
for this purpose. Unfortunately there 
is a far greater potential capacity in 
wet pits than in dry. The outlook, 
though, may not be so depressing as 
it appears; at the present moment ex- 
periments are being carried out to dis- 
cover whether refuse can be tipped 
into water without risk, and it is 
hoped that it will shortly be found 
that, under certain circumstances, 
tipping can be carried out in wet 
pits. 


Transport 


A very large tonnage of refuse has 
in the past and is still being taken to 
low-lying land bordering the Thames 
in Essex. The county council has pre- 
scribed areas in this part of their area 
for the reception of refuse; the actual 
work of conveying the refuse from the 
depots and wharves to the site and of 
tipping is carried out by private con- 
tractors. 

The question of transport is, of 
course, of vital importance and has 
a great bearing on the cost of dis- 
posal. Three means of haulage are 
used; road, rail, and water. In the 
outer areas road transport is economi- 
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cal, if the tip is near the point of col- 
lection, and it has the merit of 
flexibility. If, however, the tip is some 
distance from the source, then a trans- 
fer from collecting vehicle to haulage 
vehicle would be necessary, if the 
costs are not to become prohibitive. 
A substantial tonnage is now carried 
by rail from Central London, but any 
increase in the amount carried by 
this means from other parts of the 
County of London is at the moment 
ruled out, because of the difficulty of 
finding, in the inner areas, land for 
sidings and loading depots. 

The majority of Inner London’s 
refuse is now taken down river by 
barge, and this does seem the natural 
outlet for the area. The advantages 
are obvious. A large load can be car- 
ried direct from wharf to site with no 
addition to the enormous road and 
rail problems which exist in London 
to-day. 


Economy in Space 


The reader will now realize that 
his own contribution to the disposal 
of refuse, by putting waste into the 
dustbin, is small compared with the 
work undertaken by the responsible 
authorities. 

There are other needs for tipping 
space, besides house refuse. Street 
sweepings are small compared with 
the total tonnage of household refuse, 
but a serious competitor for space is 
the British Electricity Authority, who 
have to dispose of approximately 14 
million cubic yards per year. 


Use for Refuse 


It should be emphasized, in con- 
clusion, that there is a use for refuse 
if disposed of in the right way; that is 
for the reclaiming and improvement 
of land. 

It is quite obvious that we cannot 
afford to leave land in a derelict or 
unproductive condition in a country 
where space is so precious. 
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Local Authorities and Advertisers 

The Minister of Local Government 
and Planning has sent a circular to all 
local authorities in England and 
Wales calling for more informal con- 
tact between the authorities them- 
selves and advertisers. The Minister 
hopes that this will lead to a reduction 
in the number of advertisement 
appeals. Since the Regulations came 
into force on 1 August 1948, more 
than 2,000 appeals against decisions 
of local authorities refusing permis- 
sion for outdoor advertisements have 
been made. 


Land at Chobham 

The government have decided 
that they must authorize for a period 
of five years the use of land at 
Chobham for the Fighting Vehicles 
Design and Proving Establishments 
of the Ministry of Supply, including 
the provision of hard running-tracks. 
The intention is to transfer the 
establishment to another part of the 
country at the end of that time. 


Memorandum on Control of Mineral 
Workings 

A memorandum has been prepared 
by the Ministry of Local Government 


and Planning on “The Control of 


Mineral Working”. The memoran- 
dum has two main purposes. One is to 
explain the various Acts and Regula- 
tions on the subject in a form which 
makes them both easily understood 
and readily accessible. ‘The other is to 
give guidance to local planning 
authorities on how they should 
exercise their powers of control. 
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Five guiding principles are listed 
for the benefit of local planning 
authorities. They are: that mineral 
deposits which are likely to be needed 
should not be unnecessarily sterilized 
by surface buildings; that the neces- 
sary rights in suitable land should be 
made available to. mineral under- 
takers, if necessary through the use of 
compulsory powers; that the working 
of minerals should be prevented or 
limited where it would involve un- 
justified interference with agriculture 
or other surface uses; that proper 
regard should be paid to the appear- 
ance of the countryside, and that, 
wherever practicable, land should not 
be left derelict when operations have 
been completed. 

Advice is given on the way to 
approach the preparation of the sur- 
vey of mineral resources. The mem- 
orandum recognizes that local plan- 
ning authorities will not normally be 
in a position to carry out this task 
unaided, and the Ministry is arrang- 
ing with the minerals industry for 
much of the necessary information to 
be prepared centrally. 


National Parks 
The chairman of the National 
Parks Commission, Sir Patrick Duff, 
has signed the Designation Order for 
the Lake District National Park. The 
order has been submitted for con- 
firmation to the Ministry of Local 
Government and Planning. 

With an area of 554,000 acres 
(866 square miles), the Lake District 
is likely to be one of the largest of the 
national parks. The boundaries as 
shown in the order are substantially 
those proposed in :947 by the Hob- 
house Committee on National Parks. 

Sir Patrick Duff has also signed the 
Snowdonia National Park (Designa- 
tion) Order. The area comprises 
approximately 837 square miles situ- 
ated in the counties of Caernarvon, 
Denbigh, and Merioneth. 
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FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE TO TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 


The author states that the New Towns are a challenge to the social 
sciences. In the absence of direct community opinion, the social 
scientist has to discover how opinion from within and outside the 
planned area can be made available to the planners. 


HAT TOWN and country plan- 
ning requires contributions from 
the social sciences and the ser- 
vices of social scientists might go with- 
out saying if this point were obvious 
to everyone at the same time. Clearly 
it is not. Although the Schuster Com- 
mittee Report sheds much welcomed 
light on the social aspects of planning, 
the “seeing is believing” frame of 
mind that prevails concerning the 
social sciences still remains to be satis- 
fied. There are some people who 
admit to some knowledge of the social 
sciences but have yet to discover what 
is a social scientist. To many such 
persons everyone is a social scientist, 
even or especially the charwoman 
with her “insight” into neighbour- 
hood affairs. Then there are others 
who include social scientists among 
their best friends but are just too polite 
to inquire what is social science. Daily 
experience has more or less convinced 
them that “really, there is no such 
animal.” 

We also have among us those who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the 
social sciences and know social scien- 
tists intimately. In spite of this, or 
perhaps because of it, they are reluc- 
tant toconcede to these disciplines and 
workers the professional recognition 
that now attaches to architecture, 
engineering, and public health in the 
field of planning. They are concerned, 
sometimes even distressed, over the 
fluid and indistinct frontiers of the 
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social sciences, are suspicious when 
the problems of these sciences are 
similar to or coincide with current 
political issues, and are, to say the 
least, astounded—and so often justi- 
fiably so—at the extravagant claims 
of some social scientists to paramount 
roles in planning. Their astonishment, 
they may be glad to learn, is shared 
by many social scientists. 


Scope of the Social Sciences 

It falls to social scientists to make 
their disciplines known and to prove 
their worth to the profession and the 
community. First ofall, as to the scope 
of the social sciences, in addition to 
sociology, political science, and social 
work, they embrace anthropology, 
economics, psychology, geography, 
demography, and statistics with the 
adjective social preceding each of these 
labels. 

When it comes to the services that 
social scientists perform, it is not un- 
reasonable to say outright that their 
disciplines permit them to attack the 
very social problems that planning 
raises. What are these problems ? The 
Schuster Committee put the essential 
one in these terms: “what a local 
planning authority has above all to 
consider, in regulating the utilization 
of land in its area, is the effect on the 
lives of the people who will live in it” 
(p.14). The Committee mentioned 
the inclusion of an estimate of the size 
and composition of the future popu- 
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Keeping ahead with Plant Protection 
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I’m just watering 
the weeds away! 


But, it’s not merely water in that can of his, 
it’s water and ‘Verdone’, Plant Protection’s 
selective hormone weedkiller. He just 
sprinkles it on, and soon the weeds wither 
and die while the grass grows better than 
ever. That’s the way to velvety lawns, for 
‘Verdone’ destroys plantains, creeping 
buttercup, cat’s-ear, sorrel, self heal and so 
on, and controls daisies, dandelion and many 
other weeds. Water with ‘Verdone’, and 
vO ECS ach lie eae Ate then get on with something else while it 


i ge A Ss ; 
a does your weeding for you! 


ERDONE’ selective weedkiller #(}¥ 
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GOOD PRINTING 


For the past year, we have been airing OUR opinions on good printing. 
Here is an American judgement on some examples we sent for review: 


‘“WE REGARD your sending examples of your work for 
review as a real compliment. It is that good. 

‘SIN DESIGN, it really sparkles... 

‘‘WHAT STRAIGHTAWAY layout and design can achieve | 
in impressiveness by use of color and colorful types is 
demonstrated by the booklets mentioned... 

‘“yYOUR WORK... is beautifully printed in well-chosen 


colors...” 
Quoted from The Inland Printer, leading specialist journal in the U.S.A. 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LIMITED 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY - HERTFORDSHIRE 
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lation in the pre-plan survey (p. 22) 
and also the research that turns up 
the “‘economic and social facts in 
areas affected by particular pro- 
jects’. Then, in the formulation of 
the plan, there is the question of the 
types of social and industrial struc- 
tures to be envisaged (p. 22). 


New Towns 


More specifically, new towns in- 
volve certain burdens for the com- 
munity that social scientists can help 
the other planners to anticipate and 
reduce. Repair, replacement, and 
further development costs that are 
necessary to maintain the environ- 
ment at the standards of the plan have 
a direct bearing on community ex- 
penditures, hence on what will be 
available for spending on other items 
that make up “good living”’ there. 
Nor is this the only type of burden 
that must be analysed in advance. It 
is desirable to know the range of skills 
the plan requires of the planned com- 
munity if it is to remain viable, effici- 
ent, and attractive; how much of the 
upkeep and additional development 
of the area can, in the absence of par- 
ticular skills, be left to amateurish, ad 
hoc arrangements, and the extent the 
community will have undertakings 
that draw upon outside sources of 
labour, supervision, management, 
etc. A social scientist in time may help 
save it from the headaches of half- 
planning, which planning without 
him is likely to be. 

So far these services seem to suggest 
that the social scientist restricts him- 
self to the more formal, less ““human’’, 
aspects of social problems. The scope 
of his work lacks, it appears, the pro- 
biems of feeling, the more “human” 
side. This is not the case. He is able to 
assist the other planners relieve 
mother of worry while her youngster 
is en route to school, “granny” of her 
uncertainties where to find a quiet 
spot for an afternoon nap, and “‘dad” 
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of his apprehension that he’ll miss the 
opening kick-off. These types of emo- 
tional strain are at least roughly pre- 
dictable and hence can be anticipated 
and presumably minimized or elimi- 
nated when the layout of residences, 
stores, factories, schools, parks, roads, 
and football fields is being prepared. 

All of these tasks place little strain 
on the social sciences as they now 
stand. However, the principal service 
that social scientists are equipped 
to render to planning does involve 
extraordinary risk to their profes- 
sional standing and their reputation 
in the nation. The importance of this 
service warrants, I believe, their tak- 
ing chances beyond the call of routine 
duties. Its proper performance goes 
far to insure that planning authorities 
achieve their goals. 


Community Opinion 

The goals of planning authorities 
are not only the “‘good environment 
for living’, as the Schuster Commit- 
tee put it (p. 14), but also good living 
that will lead to further planned im- 
provements in the environment. The 
emergence of an effective and en- 
lightened community spirit is the 
real index of these goals. Such a spirit 
is a rich combination of loyalty and 
civic pride, a sense of belonging, 
security, fellowship, and co-opera- 
tion, and a feeling of having some- 
thing worth protecting and improv- 
ing. These elements rise out of, among 
many factors, the community’s hav- 
ing had a “say”’ on the plans, having 
had opportunities for deciding the 
basic course which the planners are 
to pursue, and having been “‘in”’ on 
the decisions that vitally affect the 
interests and growth of the area. In 
other words, if life in the planned 
community is to be synonymous with 
good living, planning must have allow- 
ed plenty of room for community 
opinion. 

However, planning begins before 
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there is a community on the spot and, 
when community opinion is a fact, the 
main lines of the plan are already 
implemented. The future is, in some- 
thing of a deterministic sense, set out. 
Yet only when substantial control of 
its own future is guaranteed, not 
diminished, is the planned com- 
munity likely to measure up to the 
goals of planning. Here is a formidable 
challenge for the social sciences. 

Let me hasten to assert that the 
knowledge and insight of social 
scientists are no substitute for com- 
munity opinion. Nor is it satisfactory 
for them merely to synthesize “‘opin- 
ion” from neighbouring, regional, 
national, occupational, or class opin- 
ion or out of the probable desires and 
expectations precariously derived 
from formal social analysis. 

If the social scientist professes to 
know what range of satisfactions the 
community ought to want or what the 
“good living’’ ought to be, then he is 
misrepresenting his disciplines. He is 
really putting forward the case for the 
elected, mandated public representa- 
tive to fill his shoes. At the same time, 
he is opening the way for the archi- 
tect, medical officer of health, com- 
pany director, or engineer to apply 
their expertness in place of com- 
munity opinion. Planning based on 
the experts’ version of “good living’, 
planning that fails to take full account 
of community opinion or some /egiti- 
mate substitute for it resembles regi- 
mentation, imposed by virtue of the 
fact that deplorable living conditions 
elsewhere compel people to seek resi- 
dence in the planned area. May I add 
that this “community opinion” pro- 
blem is found in other spheres, especi- 
ally in those colonies where the ad- 
ministration considers the local popu- 
lationtoo “backward” to beconsulted, 
hence virtually non-existent for pur- 
poses of community opinion. The 
point I desire to stress in constructing 
this analogy is the danger that new 
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towns might become colonies within 
the nation. 

How can social scientists really help 
out in this difficult situation? Several 
ways, I submit, if they remember that 
planning and democracy are products 
of the same age, and that it is an 
affront to democracy if, at the very 
historical moment popular opinion is 
popular sovereignty, essential sectors 
of community interests are, through 
planning, removed from its jurisdic- 
tion. Social scientists have to discover 
in each case how, in the absence of 
directly ascertainable community 
opinion, opinion from within and 
outside the planned area that is con- 
ducive to the emergence of real com- 
munity spirit can be clearly made 
available to planners. 

It is also up to these scientists to 
define which matters their planning 
colleagues might profitably leave for 
settlement by popular opinion rather 
than by opinion of the experts. This 
is a delicate task. If accomplished 
skilfully, it should result in purely 
technical questions being left to the 
planners, ethical and political ques- 
tions reserved for the community and 
border-line questions decided co- 
operatively by planners and public. 
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TOWARDS A FUTURE CORNWALL. 
Cornwall County Council. 2s. 6d. 


No plan that has been imposed up- 
on an unwilling public will ever 
succeed. It is essential, therefore, 
at an early stage in the preparation 
of a development plan, to begin 
to inform the public of the 
main aims which members of a 
planning committee have in mind 
after the survey has disclosed the 
facts upon which a plan is to be built 
up. Each county has particular 
characteristics which, during the 
centuries of our history, have slowly 
moulded local life and landscape. 
Until the coming of the industrial 
revolution both local life and local 
landscape were intact and, in a 
sense, unique. To-day they are both 
under threat of annihilation by an 
ignorant attempt to universalize 
amenities. A good life is not neces- 
sarily a similar life. Cornwall, for 
example, is climatically different 
from the rest of England; it is under 
the direct influence of the great 
ocean across which the gales blow, 
but which has, in addition, an 
ameliorating effect upon the climate 
of the peninsula, thus enabling 
certain local forms of life to flourish. 
Again, it is far from the influence of 
London and other great urban areas, 
and this has helped to preserve the 
strong local character of the people 
as well as the pattern of rural life. 
As in Devon, the indirect influence 
of the industrial revolution has been 
to add retired people to the local 
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all-the-year round population and, 
in addition, large numbers of holiday 
makers as a summer population. 

The duty of the county planning 
authority is to study all these aspects 
of county life very carefully, not 
necessarily within the first three years, 
but continuously and intelligently, 
and then to build up a policy of both 
negative and positive guidance, sup- 
plemented by plans where paper 
definition is absolutely necessary. 
The gradual absorption of know- 
ledge and the steady formation of 
policy may be likened to the older 
method of private estate manage- |, 
ment which was so well fitted to the 
land on which a family lived. The 
long-term nature of this private 
planning was ensured by a slow- 
paced evolution of life in general and 
by the well-founded expectation of 
inheritance from father to son as the 
years rolled by. Our countryside was 
built up by family planning on a 
national tradition. To-day the com- 
mittee stands in the place of this 
series cf individuals, and must try 
to learn this same technique of 
control. It is useless to project town 
planning over the whole surface of 
a county as is only too frequently 
attempted. A town is man-made and 
can be man-controlled to the last 
degree; the country is living, one and 
indivisible, whether it be red plough- 
land, brown heathland, or jet-black 
coast. A village is often only a col- 
lection of shelters for the workers on 
the land; it may always remain so; 
it is useless to try by theory to urban- 
ize such hamlets or abolish them, if 
the land has to provide food. The 
best that can be attempted is to 
ensure that the needed houses are 
good and the services adequate so far 
as economy can achieve it, and above 
all to provide reasonable access by 
road and road transport. Far greater 
study of this side of national life is 
wanted before any real appreciation 
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a 


of the problems can be achieved. 
Meanwhile a development plan has 
to be submitted to the Minister and 
roughly sixty county attempts are 
being made. 

Cornwall has decided to make a 
brave effort to give a complete 
picture of the future at this early 
stage. This booklet is beautifully 
produced and very fully illustrated 
by sketches, diagrams, and most apt 
photographs. It tells the reader pre- 
cisely what modern legislation de- 
mands of the planning authority and 
shows him how it is proposed to meet 
these demands within the Cornish 
boundaries. There can be nothing 
but praise for the educational value 
of this publication, at least in its 
factual statements. Whether it is wise 
to be, or to appear to be, so cocksure 
of the right answers within two years 
of the initiation of a study, I am less 
certain. It is true that revision can 
take place continuously in the future, 
and any mistakes in emphasis can be 
corrected from time to time. But, and 
this is no doubt an idiosyncracy of 
your reviewer, I have a horrid feeling 
that planners in general, who have al- 
most inevitably been trained in those 








China clay mine, Bodmin Moor, Cornwall 
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Val Doone 


by-law-ridden areas the towns, are 
continually searching for yardsticks 
to guide them, for types and categories 
with which to label the countryside, 
for clauses in fact such as the 1932 
Act gave us, and that they are, in 
consequence, liable to do serious 
injury to that living entity Rural 
Britain. This will no doubt sound 
complete nonsense to many readers 
and in particular to the compilers 
of this excellent pamphlet. It may be 
necessary to urbanize the whole of 
Britain, that may be progress. But I 
should wish to wait a few more years 
and to give a great deal more study 
to this difficult question, before 
inventing a whole series of categories 
into which the remaining country- 
side is to be split up. But, having got 
this off my chest, I must repeat that 
the energy and intelligence put into 
this publication, which gives the pub- 
lic a preview of the policy to be pur- 
sued in guiding the future life of 
Cornwall, is worthy of the greatest 
admiration. It can do nothing but 
good in helping the public to see the 
services being rendered by the setting 
up of the county planning machines. 
For the first time there is being car- 
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ried out under central guidance a 
continuous study of the whole of this 
country. It can only be a very 
sketchy study at this stage; but it 
will become increasingly valuable as 
the years pass. It is this continuity in 
planning which must prove of great- 
est value. In the past there has been a 
tendency for an elaborately illus- 
trated book with plans and _ per- 
spectives to be hurled at the head of 
some town or even county. The 
archives of England are filled with 
these handsome compilations, but 
the towns of England have remained 
grimy and unplanned. It is only by 
continuous education and work in- 
side the authority itself and on the 
land, by never-ceasing pressure, that 
implementation will take place. This 
Cornish publication is one form of 
this pressure as applied to the public 
at large. The day to day work in com- 
mittees where advice is given, though 
not always taken, has built up an in- 
formed body of opinion. In the next 
period of five years this process of 
education will have gone much 
further. The revised plan will no 
doubt correct many mistakes and add 
new features. World conditions may 
become more stable and a firmer 
grasp of peaceful aims may therefore 
ensue. Come what may, the pioneer- 
ing work illustrated in Towards a 
Future Cornwall must form a jumping- 
off ground for further progressive 
study and will go a long way to 
breaking down public apathy. 

GEOFFREY CLARK 


THE LANDS TRIBUNAL. By M. Dun- 
bar van Oss and Niall MacDermot. 
Supplement. Butterworth & Co. 55. 


This supplement to van Oss and 
MacDermot on the Lands Tribunal, 
which was reviewed in the August 
number of this journal, is an example 
of the difficulty of keeping pace with 
recent legislation affecting owners 
and occupiers of land. The main sub- 
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jects dealt with are the order trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction of the War 
Damage Valuation Appeals Panel to 
the Lands Tribunal, and the rules of 
procedure for appealing from the 
Lands Tribunal on points of law 
to the Court of Appeal. The noter-up 
includes a useful note on the jurisdic- 
tion conferred on the Lands Tribunal 
under the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act. 
WILLIAM WOOD 


HIGHWAYS IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE: 
A SYMPOSIUM. Princeton University 
Press. New Jersey. $7.50. 

Prepared under the editorial spon- 
sorship of Princeton University’s 
Bureau of Urban Research, Highways 
in our National Life demonstrates 
America’s active consciousness of the 
importance of roads. The book covers 
every aspect of the modern highway 
in forty-nine essays by leading engin- 
eers, economists, and safety and traffic 
specialists as well as landscapists and 
lighting experts. . 

Part One is purely historical, be- 
ginning with the Highway and the 
Anthropologist and concluding with 
a History of the Modern Highway in 
the United States. Part Two is analy- 
tical. Its thirty-seven chapters con- 
tain a vast amount of technical in- 
formation which can be briefly classi- 
fied under the headings: social as- 
pects, economic problems, legal as- 
pects, physical problems or what 
might be called “‘the technique and 
art of the highway”, and highway 
operation. 

Apart from a chapter by Sir Alker 
Tripp on British roads in the historical 
section, the book is naturally written 
from the American viewpoint. Never- 
theless, its contents must inevitably 
awaken the interest of British road 
engineers, economists, and, in fact, 
everyone whose professional activities 
bring them into contact with one or 
another aspect of roads or road trans- 
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port. For example, one interesting 
fact was revealed as the result of a 
study in Connecticut; of all pedes- 
trians killed in traffic, 95 per cent had 
never held a driving licence. A similar 
investigation undertaken in this coun- 
try might reveal an equally surprising 
figure and a hitherto generally un- 
suspected factor in road accidents. 

The whole concept of traffic safety 
is based on the fact that accidents can 
be curtailed if hazardous conditions 
and actions of all three elements— 
the vehicle, the road, and the user— 
are properly diagnosed and corrected. 
There is no single cause of traffic acci- 
dents and no single cure. Effective 
accident prevention therefore de- 
mands a balanced and comprehen- 
sive programme. Such a programme 
should be based on recognition of the 
fact that public officials responsible 
for the building and maintaining of 
highways and regulating the traffic 
along them, are primarily responsible 
for traffic safety, but they must be 
supported by an informed public 
opinion. 

In the chapter on the economics of 
road development it is pointed out 
that the investment in road improve- 
ment must increasingly conform to a 
new standard in which a comparison 
must be made of the valuation of the 
services expected from a contem- 
plated improvement with the antici- 
pated cost. The decision as to what 
improvements to undertake and how 
elaborately to carry them out deter- 
mines the extent of the contribution 
of highway transportation to the 
nation’s economic life, its demands 
upon productive power and its ad- 
justment to other transport agen- 
cies. The cost of resources devoted to 
highways should be treated as being 
as great as the value of other products, 
other commodities and services, which 
these resources would yield if they 
were not used in providing road 
services. C. T. BRUNNER 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 
By E. W. Caryl Thomas. John Wright 
and Sons, Bristol. 155. 

This small book is an elaboration 
and amplification of a course of lec- 
tures on Hygiene and Public Health 
offered to medical students. It is, as 
its title is meant to indicate, an intro- 
duction to the subject and it is as such 
that its value is to be assessed. It 
briefly but accurately traces the 
growth of English local government 
and of the health services provided by 
local authorities. Next it describes the 
partners in the country’s Health 
Services—doctor, dentist, nurse, mid- 
wife, pharmacist—and the different 
species of medical auxiliaries—the 
hospital, convalescent home, ambu- 
lance—and explains how these are 
related under the National Health 
Service Act of 1946. 

Then follow chapters on Environ- 
mental Hygiene, The Personal Ser- 
vices, Communicable Diseases, Food 
and Dietetics, Factory Hygiene, Poor 
Law and National Health Insurance 
and, finally, a brief reference to Vital 
Statistics. 

The contents of this book certainly 
cover all that a medical student is 
expected to know for the purposes of 
the examination in Public Health in 
many, though by no means in all, 
medical schools. From the point of 
view of the student the book is well 
written, lucid, and logical. It is such 
as could evoke among its readers a 
desire to seek further and deeper for 
a fuller understanding of the topics it 
considers. 

F. A. E. CREW 


LONDON. HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 
ford. 7s. 6d. 


This publication contains nearly 
100 photographs of London’s finest 
buildings. Comprehensive captions 
give the date and architect of each 
building. Harry Batsford, Hon. 
ARIBA, writes the introduction. 


Bats- 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 1s. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and: propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain's foremost planning journal, and the use 
of the Association’s Library and Members’ Tea Room at the Planning 
Centre. 

Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and schools are organized from 
time to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars and current programme apply to the Secretary at the 
Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7-8. 








